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his amusements and diversions were made fatiguing and sad,
and a weight was cast upon him, which he was the more unable
to bear because it was quite new to him, and he was utterly
without means to remove it. The few ladies who were admitted
to the intimacy of the King knew not what to make of the
change they saw in Madame de Maintenon. They were duped
at first by the plea of illness; but seeing at last that its dura-
tion passed all bounds, that it had no intermission, that her face
announced no malady, that her daily life was in no way
deranged, that the King became as serious and as sad as she,
they sounded each other to find out the cause. Fear, lest it
should be something in which they, unknowingly, were con-
cerned, troubled them; so that they became even worse com-
pany to the King than Madame de Maintenon.

There was no relief for the King. All his resource was in the
common-place talk of the Count de Toulouse, who was not
amusing, although ignorant of the plot, and the stories of his
valets, who lost tongue as soon as they perceived that they
were not seconded by the Due du Maine in his usual manner.
Marechal and all the rest, astonished at the mysterious dejec-
tion of the Due du Maine, looked at each other without being
able to divine the cause. They saw that the King was sad and
bored ; they trembled for his health, but not one of them dared
to do anything. Time ran on, and the dejection of M. du
Maine and Madame de Maintenon increased. This is as far a&
the most instructed have ever been able to penetrate. To de-
scribe the interior scenes that doubtless passed during the long
time this state of things lasted, would be to write romance.
Truth demands that we should relate what we know, and
admit what we are ignorant of. I cannot go farther, there-
fore, or pierce deeper into the density of these dark mys-
teries.

What is certain is, that cheerfulness came back all at once,
with the same surprise to the witnesses of it, as the long-con-
tinued dejection had caused them, simply because they under-
stood no more of the end than of the commencement. The
double knowledge did not come to them until they heard the
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